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THIS COLUMN IS OPEN TO ALL SUBSCRIBING ORGANIZATIONS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


New York City 


National Academy of Design: (1083 
Fifth Ave. ) 
Fifth Annual Pepsi-Cola Show: The lat- 


est Pepsi-Cola collection of work by con- 
temporary American artists will feature 
156 individual pieces that will shortly be 
given national showing. Opens Wednes- 
day, Sept. 29th, thru October 31st. Free 
to the public, daily 10-5, evenings of 
Tues. & Thurs. 

New Age Gallery: (133 FE. 56th St.) 
“drt To Live With’: Divided into two 
groups, these paintings by vigorous up 
and coming newcomers to the art-scene 
may be seen at this unique rv 
enterprise where all works are for sale a 
budget prices. Group A consists of oils 
and water colors, from Sept. 10° thru 
Sept. 25th; Group B features smaller oils, 
drawings and prints, and may be seen 
Sept. 27th thru Oct. 9th. 
Barbizon Plaza Art Galleries: 
St. & Sixth Ave. ) 

Josef Rulof Show: The delicately imag- 
inative work of the artist whose story ap- 
pears in this issue of DESIGN may be 
viewed during the entire month of Octo- 
ber at this popular mid-town hotel. Free 
to the public. 
Downtown Gallery: 
“The American Family’: Thirty distinc- 
tive paintings concerned with tracing 
family scenes from the cradle to the grave 
and encompassing the historic years from 
1750 to 1850. Gathered from New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania, this 
is a portrait story of Americana. Visitors 
may also see the permanent collection of 
the works of the Galleries’ own Auniyo- 
shi, John Marin, William Zorach, Ben 
Shahn, Geergia O'Keefe, Bernard Kar- 
fiol and others. Thru September. 


Alabama 

Alabama Art Lezgue: (Montgomery ) 

19th Annual Art League Show: Housed 
at the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts, 
this exhibition of work of Alabama art- 
ists will be exhibited during the Fall. In- 
terested parties may submit work for 
prize awards by contacting George E. 
Lewis, Secretary, 338 Sayre St., Mont- 


(58th 


(32 East 51st St.) 


gomery. Media desired: oils, water colors, 
photography, 


ceramics, graphic arts, 


sculpture. Former Alabama residents 
may also submit work. 
California 


Mills College Art Gallery: (Oakland 13) 
lest Coast Artists and Students Work: 
Three exhibits will be held during the 
month of September and thru Oct. 8th, 
featuring recent gallery acquisitions, stu- 
dent work and oils by popular California 
painters. 

New Jersey 
Montclair Art Museum: 
So. Mountain Aves. ) 
18th Annual Competition Announcement: 
All New Jersey born or residing artists 
are invited to compete for awards. Two 
works may be submitted. Fee is $1.00 
for museum members, $1.50 for all oth- 


( Bloomfield & 


ers. Media: no limitations. Works re- 
ceived up to October 3rd. 

Ohio 
Cleveland Museum of Art: (Cleveland 
6) 
Masterpieces from German Museums: 


These are the widely heralded works of 
Rembrandt, Vermeer and others which 
were recently brought to this country by 


4 


neil 


the Army after their discovery in salt 
mines, where they were placed by order 
of Goering, Hitler and other Nazi art- 
fanciers. On view Oct. 6th thru Oct. 
22nd. 

Dayton Art Inst.tute: (Forest & River- 
view Aves. ) 

Bird paintings: a special exhibit of Auda- 
bon work and similar pieces will be on 
view concurrent with a showing of 20th 
Century water colors, during September. 
Toledo Museum ef Art: (Toledo 2) 
Exotic paintings :work highlighting scenes 
from the island of Haiti will be shown 
Sept. 9th thru Sept. 30th. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia Art Alliance: (251 So. 
18th St.) 

Announcement of National Crafts Com- 
petition: A show will be held from Oct. 
27th thru Jan, 2nd of the work of skilled 
arts-craftsmen. Competition is open to 
all and there is no entry fee. All work 
will be repacked, insured and returned at 
the Alilance’s expense as well. All hand- 
crafts are eligible for entry. To mention 
a few: glasswork, decorated trays, plas- 
tics, toys, batik, bookbinding, le itherwork 
and metalcraft and jewelry (but not ce- 
ramic jewelry.) Write to Art Alliance for 
entry blanks. 

National Academy Galleries: (Special 
exhibit) dudubon Artists 7th Exhibit: 
Open to all artists. A prize award compe- 
tition in all media. Fee, $3.00 for entries. 
Among prizes will be $250 award for best 
marine, $250 for best casein. Others. For 
exhibition December 2-15. Write Audu- 


bon Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City for information and entries. 


TEXTILE EXHIBIT AT COOPER UNION —— | 


Scarves designed by such famous artists as Matisse, Moore, and Derain, have 


— been acquired by the Cooper Union Art School for use by classes in textile design. 


_ The 30 different designs in the collection include the work of Jean Cocteau, Domin- 


| guez, Barbara Hepworth, Graham Sutherland, John Tunnard, and others. Selected 


squares from the group are on exhibit, in the Cooper Union Museum. The squares 
were silk-screen printed in limited editions by 


Ascher Ltd. 
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More's the streamlined version of the famous “PAINT RITE” 
PAINT CUP. Any person who uses water color, poster paint or 
tempera pcint, will want a supply on hand! 

Size: 54%" Long x 3%" Wide 


“Paint-Rite”’ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RETAILS FOR 15¢ — QUANTITY DISCOUNT ON REQUEST 


Check These Features: 


Made of Sturdy Aluminum 1-Piece Construction 
Rust Proof Smooth Rounded Corners 
Attractive Glossy Finish No Possibility of False Colors 


Now For The First Time - 


A paint cup thot answers the working needs of every student 
and artist! 


Montrose S Products 


946 Montrose Ave. Chicago 13, Il. 
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Nat a Large School but Favored by Proere~ 
Art Teachers and Ari Studen+ 
Moders Methp” 


‘Sales p: 


Catsiogue A. Serretary, Taos School of Art. 


... DESIGN advertisers are dependable 


Meet Designs Editorial Board 


INETEEN leading Art-Educators and Craftsmen play an 

important part in DESIGNing your future issues. They 
come {from every part of the country and are top names in 
their various protessions. 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N.A.E.A. Director of Art, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MICHAEL ENGEL: A-t columnist, lecturer, American Artists Professional 
League. 


DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textile artist, teacher, writer. 
DOROTHY GRAFLY: Columnist, lecturer. 
ALVIN LUSTIG: Designer, N. Y. and Los Angeles. 


DR. JANE BETSEY WELLING: Professor, Coll. of Ed., Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Art-Education Director, Milwaukee. 

R. GUY COWAN: Design Consultant, Onandaga Pottery, Syracuse. 
ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Public Schools, Toledo. 
MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Public Schools, Denver. 
RUTH LAWRENCE: Director, University of Minnesota Gallery. 
DALE GOSS: Art Director of Public Schools, Seattle. 

WANDA L. WHEELER: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville. 
DAWN S. KENNEDY: State College for Women, Alabama. 

CLARA MACGOWAN: Professor of Art, No’thwestern University. 


VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Binney G Smith Studios, National 
Workshops Organizer. 


ANNI ALBERS: B'ack Mountain College, N. C. 


USIC NOVEL INSTITUTE OF 


3 years workshop training for specializa- 


tion or general education. School year CONTEMPORARY 


September to June. Write for catalog and 
prospectus. Approved for Veterans. ARTS 
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PAINTING SCULPTURE POTTERY GRAPHICS 


terior decoration. Crafts. 


INSTITUTE 
Diploma and degree courses. 


Day, evening, Saturday 
classes. Residences. Catalog. 
0 F 1402 Master St. 


School of Design for Women 
104th Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 
fashion design, fashion il- 
lustration. painting. in- 


Philadciphia 21, Pa. 
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N our last issue we mentioned the fact that potential artists 
and art lovers were being frightened away by certain pomp- 
ous writers with a flair for complicated jargon. The sad part 
about the whole thing is that a number of teachers, rather than 
standing up and exposing this esoteric nonsense, are inclined 
to try to develop a wall of mumbo-jumbo behind which they 
too may seek refuge. As a result we have a situation where 
thousands of interested but untrained art viewers throw up 
their hands in despair and say sarcastic things about ‘Modern 
Art”, so that they will not be left without some sort of defense. 
For example, what do you suppose would be your reaction if 
you read the following paragraph, which appeared as a fea- 
tured article in a national art magazine, a few months ago? 
“2. On the other hand we have the second type of space- 
universality: Dante’s continuous, day and night, itinerary of 
the celestial and nether regions a chronological time 1# 
naturalistically equated with the transversal of a vast pano- 


rama... 
Or, as a second example, here is an excerpt from a lec- 


ture given by a water color instructor at a large midwest 
University to his beginning students: 

“2. You must concern yourselves with the plasticity of 
movement, the mutual cognizance of spatial-plane relationships 
with color balance... .” 

Now, we are no prudish, academic, die-hard publication. 
We have long since recognized the arrival of Modern Art, and 
our pages carry material concerning abstraction, surrealism, 
cubism, and so on, for it is our duty to report, rather than be 
partisan. All these things are art and must be judged on their 
individual merits. There are bad Picassos just as there are bad 
Rembrandts, and it is not necessary for a man or woman to be 
dead and buried a hundred years to be recognized as an artist 
of value. (Indeed, one of the most invalid suppositions of many 
art-lovers of today is that one which is based on a premise 
that because a piece of art or a piece of furniture is antique, 
it must follow that it is good!) Americans are notorious wor- 
shippers of ancestry and the antique—probably because our 
own history goes back so briefly. So, on the one hand we have 
the slaves to the cut and dried past, and on the other we have 
the double-talking radical. Small wonder the rest of the world 
has come to regard us as artistically uncouth. 

The answer lies with the art teacher of today, and, in 
some part, by the role played by the Art Magazine, which 1s 
the greatest media for educating the public to the fact that 
art need not be complicated. 

Plain talk is what we need. Plain talk and honest work. 
The art teacher of 1948 has accepted a certain responsibility 
with his teaching certificate. The new student has no opinions 
formed yet; the remarks you make, one way or the other, are 
all he has to go on until he has learned to evaluate. It is the 
instructor’s responsibility then, to remain unbiased, informed 
and straightforward. 
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PLAN TO SPEND A MARVELOUS 
WEEK OR WEEKEND 


Hotel 


The Broad-Lincoln offers 

the finest in accommo- 

dations « «+. excellent 

BROAD:LINCOLN Convenient to business, 

| theatre, shopping, and 

picturesque Ohio State 

University Campus. 140 
Sparkling Rooms. 


Moderate European 
Pian Rates from $3 


629 E. BROAD ST 


\ COLUMBUS 


he 


@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer 
@ Shelves Removable 


® Long Firing Service 


Drakenfeld 
also offers high quality 


POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


F.DRAKENFELD & CO.;INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEWYORK7,N.Y. 


by 
michael m. engel 


As director of artists’ relations for the firm of M. Grum- . 
bacher, N. ¥. C., makers of artists’ material, colors and brush- 
es, the author of this column is in a position to answer all 
technical questions relating to the various facets of the work 
of the artist, art teacher and hobby painter. If, as a teacher or 
hobbyist, you have any questions relating to use of art ma- 
terials, he will be pleased to aid you. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


Leonardo da Vinci is said to have designed a mechanical 
lion, for a Royal festival “which opened its mouth and let 
fall a shower of golden fleurs-de-lis in honor of the King 
of France.” . . . One of the earliest bits of landscape painting 
extant is a tiny vignette by an unknown artist in a manu- 
script illuminated for Duke William of Bavaria in 1417 or 
thereabouts. ... Phidias whom Quintillian described as “the 
sculptor of the Gods” created his celebrated statue of 
Minerva in the Parthenon. The body was of ivory; the 
eyes of precious stones, and the drapery throughout of solid 
gold. Temple pieces of this character were rarely signed, 
but the sculptor introduced his portrait on the shield... . 
Alexander Pope the great English poet, was also a very 
talented art student of Charles Jervas, noted portrait painter 
ot that day. He loved to paint fans for the wives of his 
friends. ... If an old master were discovered using substitute 
pigments of inferior grade, he was liable to a heavy fine 
by his guild. . . . Ruskin, always a great admirer of Turner, 
wrote regretfully “No picture of Turner’s is seen in perfec- 
tion a month after it is painted.’ His sunsets suffered great- 


ly in his known use of impermanent colors, such as !ake 


carmines and chromes (not chromiums.) The monk Theophilus 
in the 12th Century, and Eraclius a century later gave recipes 
for the use of boiled oils in painting, disproving the oft cred- 
ited “discovery” of oil painting by the brothers Van Eyck 
(as described by Vasari) . .. Probably the first known art 
gallery was one set up by one Nicolas van Holland who in 
1460, opened his shop as a dealer in pictures in Louvain. 
. . . William Wissing, a Dutch painter who succeeded Sir 
Peter Lely, was noted for his complaisant manners, for it 
is said that when any lady came to sit for him, whose com- 
plexion was pale, he would take her by the hand and dance 
with her, until the flush of excitement brought warmer and 
pinker color to her cheeks. 

The writer of this column welcomes letters on all color prob- 
lems and techniques. Any art teacher who writes a nice chatty 
letter, will receive a personal reply and the name will be placed 
on his personal mailing list for printed matter, brochures, 
color cards, etc., as they are issued. Any one writing this 
month will receive an 8pp brochure about a noted water color 
painter, and art educator. Progressive steps on his work are 
shown and a full color reproduction is included. This material 
has not appeared in the pages of any magazine. Write, en- 
closing 15 cents in stamps. Please give the following: (1) Art 
Teacher or Art Student? (2) Name of School. (3) Approxi- 
mate number of students taking Art Courses, and (4) Your 
favorite medium. Michael M. Engel, G. P. O. Box 284, New 
York City 1. 
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PAPER 


By 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director. 


Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Mo. 


HERE is something fascinating 

about a wet piece of drawing pa- 

per, spread smoothly on drawing 
board, table or desk. Anyone who has 
worked with finger paints knows that 
thrill and the challenge of the wet paper. 
After finger paints the natural move 1s 
to watercolors on wet paper. 

A high school art class found the wet 
paper an inspiration and an easy transi- 
tion to other mediums. The members of 
the class were seniors and sophomores 
hut were all first vear art students. They 
used an inexpensive grade of drawing 
paper, quite thin, and the ordinary school 
watercolor paints with the brush that 
goes with such a box. 


As an experiment they soaked the 
sheets of paper for a very few minutes 
(a good grade of water color paper can 
soak for hours without injuring the sur- 
face) and spread the very wet paper on 
their boards. By applying their paints 
and permitting them to flow freely, they 
learned their first lesson about colors. 
After the first trial they sought some 
control over the medium and produced 


“SEATED WOMAN” Student I 


sky effects. The first inclination was to 
make sunset skies. This proved quite 
easy. They then tried to get interesting 
clouds in their skies. 

One of the girls used a piece of cleans- 
ing tissue to mop us the surplus water 
on her sheet of paper and found it made 
an unusual looking cloud. Fortunately 
there was a box of cleansing tissues in 
the room, for other members of the 
class wanted to try this manner of work- 
Ing. 

In all of the sky pictures they added a 
bit of foreground, low hills, or open 
prairie to make them complete composi- 
tions. 


Their next venture was to make heads 
on the wet paper. After mixing the flesh 
color desired the student painted an oval 
shape in solid color then added a darker 
tone for the eye sockets and for shading 
around the oval. One important part of 
the work was to get the spot of color a 
good size and shape and in good position 
for fitting the rectangle of the paper. 
The darker paint spread into the lighter 
tone and gave the desirable third dimen- 


“COUNTRY LANE” 


“SEATED WOMAN” Student [1 


sional quality. 

If the face was still quite wet they added 
color to the background. The features 
were left until last and the student found 
that they had to be put in at the right mo- 
ment — when it was dry enough so the 
paint didn’t spread, but wet enough for 
the brush strokes to sink in and make the 
features an integral part of the face. 

This matter of finding just the right 
moment came with experience. It was 
necessary to have the brush a little drier 
than the paper, at all times. They worked 

(Please Turn to Page 19) 


The sweeping lines so possible in wet paper painting are evident here. 
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home decoration commercial 


many, papier mache suggests a 
By pulp modeling experience long asso- 
ciated with relief maps. Today, how- 
ever, the method includes wide varieties 
VICTORIA BEDFORD MIT CHELL of procedure ranging from the familiar | 
: pulp process to dry modeling methods 
: combining paper with other crafts. Per- 
- haps this suggested list of uses will in- 
Studio of Binney & Smith Co. spire us to further experimentation with 
papier mache: (1) decoration, (2) dis- 
play, (3) illustration, (4) sound instru- 
ments, (5) motion instruments, (6) toys, 
(7) games, (8) trick constructions, (9) 
puppets, (10) marionettes, (11) contain- 
ers, (12) costume jewelry, (13) house- 
hold accessories, (14) party favors, (15) 
models of all types. 

There are no definite rules for any pa- 
pier mache process. The individual will 
evolve satisfactory methods as he creates, 
and a little thought on his part will de- 
termine the answers to the unnecessary 
routine questions so often asked. The 
teacher can stimulate the students’ imag- 
ination by providing the necessary equip- 
ment of newspaper, string, scissors, ruler, 
ready to use white paste, rags, a container 
of water, tempera paint, powder paint, 
“Crayola” and shellac. 

Optional materials to inspire the stu- 
dents are: textured and metallic papers, | 
rubber bands, gummed tape, adhesive 
tape, plaster, sawdust, wire, cord, wooden 
strips, blocks, scrap wool, felt, cotton, 
paper boxes, mailing tubes, fruits, vege- 
tables, glass or metal bowls, balloons, 
modeling clay and any discarded or nat- 
ural materials that the students can col- 
lect. 

Creative results wiii follow a presen- 
tation of assorted paper shades (coils, 
wads, twists, cones, cubes, spheres). Let 
the students experiment with pleasing } 
combinations and select the forms for 
their needs. 

When time is an essence in modeling a 
specific form, these steps will simplify the 
process: 

Think. 

Decide on the shape and sise of the ani- 

mal or figure. 
Make the required masses of dry paper. . 
Fasten them together firmly with string 

or tape. 
Develop the shape with «dded wads of 


ORIENTAL DANCERS: Discarded heavy wire was first bent into the dancin ions. 

To strengthen the armature, use few ne long pieces of wire. ‘ane Son Le on p ap ast 

Pee cdo for the head, body, and separated — for the legs. Another long wire can be attached Paste on several coats of dr y paper 

: at shoulder level for the arms. The paper padding was tied on firmly and again layers rt ; ° 
of dry Strips were well pasted on the figures for a smooth coat. Many tempera colors strips. 
including gold and silver gave a festive air to the costumes. (Please Turn to Page 29) 
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Examples of Miss Mitchell’s Papier-mache 
arrangements, that can be duplicated with a 
bit of planning and some imagination. 


Display of Indian props for jewelry display: The 
tepees were formed of a thick sheet, made by apply- 
ing paste between layers of dry paper. Indian figures, 
pottery and cactus have as bases, empty boxes or 
sections of a mailing tube. Small wads of crumpled 
dry paper were used to model the forms and held in 
place with paste on dry strips. Brilliant tempera 
motifs catch the eye. 


A child’s party: The figures were easily and quick- 
ly modeled with non-hardening clay and covered with 
a layer of aluminum foil to keep the oil from seeping 
through. A few layers of dry paper were then pasted 
on the figures. When dry, tempera paint and shellac 
completed the papier mache figures and were also 
used on the paper plates, cups, and mats. 


Process of preparation for a solid object: Rolls of 
newspaper were used to make the armature of the 
horse and firmly tied in position. Crumpled wads 
were added to develop the shape and also tied with 
scrap string to keep them in place. (ver this, several 
layers of dry strips were well pasted for a smooth 
coat. Silver and turquoise tempera were used for 
color. 
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The Sculpture of 


MYRWYN EATON | 


eee i iM study in painting and drawing, Glickman turned to sculpture é 
and, in 1934, he won a Guggenheim [ellowship. 

a4 This award enabled him to travel and study abroad in Italy, ' 

| France and England, during which time he became increasingly ' 


aware of the relationship between sculpture and architecture. 

Glickman came through these formative experiences with 
a determination to embody within his own sculpture a personal 
understanding that was gained from his study and research into 
the historic styles in art. He decided not to ‘sell out’ to the vogue 
of the moment, which might have meant more money, but which 
would have proved an empty reward. 

Though the observer can see the emergence of various 
phases from time to time as Glickman’s career unfolds, it is 
clear that his aim has always been to reach the bedrock princi- 
ples of all great sculpture. His work has thus been enriched by 
the basic values rather than submerged by superficial manner- 
isms as is the case of far too many other artists. 

The earliest sculpture by Glickman, (1927 to 1931) ac- 
knowledges his understanding and careful study of the spirit 
of classical art. Yet, the forms of his work are idealized and 
designed in a modern manner. 

In the next phase, which extended approximately up to 


Photo by MELVIN ROY MILLS 
The sculptor, Maurice Glickman, at work in his New York Studio. 


T IS not often we find a man like Maurice Glickman, the 
sculptor and teacher, who can steer a true course for his 
own creative work in the chaos of today’s esthetics. The 

unprecedented freedom of both subject matter and expression 
now enjoyed by every artist in this country is accompanied by 
dangers and pitfalls. For example, we see on every hand 
extravagance of taste and excesses of many types, both in con- 
7 ception and execution resulting from a demand for individuality 
| of style at any cost. 

Glickman fortunately knows the difference between mere 
novelty and deeply-felt personal statement, the difference be- 
tween license and freedom. He insists upon observing these 
important distinctions both in his own activities as an artist 
and in those of his students. 

It requires a high degree of courage to stick, through thick 
and thin, to such ideals as these at a time when nearly all the 
artists in America—and especially sculptors—are given very 
little support in sales and commissions as an accompaniment 
to ireedom, 
| In fact, it requires courage to stay professionally in the 
oy held of sculpture on any terms these days. Yet, Glickman had 
/ the necessary tenacity of purpose through his student days and 
Ss during the nightmare of the depression years, to acquire a 
| ‘thorough training and—what is more important—to make good 

use of it. 

It was in his early teens that he commenced his art studies 
at the Educational Alliance Art School and later at the Art 
Students League, both in New York City. These were difficult | 7 
years of hard work and very little money. Nonetheless, he made ) q 
a most promising beginning as a painter. After six years of GIRL WITH BRAIDS (Cast Stone) 
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1938, his sculpture shows an increasing interest in human fig- 
ures, a greater reference to natural realism. Characteristic of 
this period is the lovely little bronze ‘‘nude” with its tender 
interpretation of a voung and vital body. More widely known, 
perhaps, 1s the “Negro Mother and Child” which critics have 
agreed is one of the finest and most sympatiietic expressions 
of the dignity of the negro race found in any contemporary 
work. Ilere one sees a warm emotional quality- presented in 
the terms of simplified realism. 

The fine spirit and patience of a people rising into the 
light are symbolized in this impressive work with its subtle use 
of verticals and its relation of masses. This work is now owned 
by the Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. Our govern- 
ment may well be proud of it. 

From 1938 to the present time Glickman’s sculpture has 
developed an increasing emphasis upon a geometric play of 
forms charged with a highly individual feeling. The famous 
and delightful “Pearl Divers”, in the Bleyer Collection in 
New York, exemplifies this present tendency. There is an 
almost liquid flow of line and form in the design, suggestive 
of the passage of human bodies flashing downward, powerful 
arms and legs driving them deeper and deeper in close forma- 
tion into the water. The choice of aluminum as the material in 
which the group is cast is especially successful as there is a 
relation between the lightness of this metal and the buoyancy 
implied in the subject, and design. Though the “Pearl Divers” 
can be measured 1n inches, this spirited sculpture is of so monu- 
mental a nature that it could be successfully executed in almost 
any size. 

A quite diiferent mood is felt in ‘‘Destitute’’, a restrained 
but compelling group now owned by the Board of Education 
otf New York City. One senses in it the human element of the 
preceding phase combined with the current interest in an or- 
ganization of planes related to geometric shapes. 

Glickman has had considerable experience in each of the 

(Please Turn Page) 


“CONSTRUCTION” (Rendered in Philippine Mahogany) by MAURIC: CLICKMAN 


*“*MEMORIAL” 


(Built-up Plaster) “NEGRO MOTHER AND CHILD’ | 
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“PEARL DIVERS” 


CLICKMAN’S SCULPTURE: 
(Continued from Page 11) 


principal mediums of the sculptor, cutting stone, working in 
clay, building up figures in plaster, carving wood, and casting 
his work in composition material when his basic sculptural 1n- 
tent decreed the use of any of these materials. He has created 
a number of vigorous designs in both wood and stone for 
architectural use. 

For some time now, he has been working on the manu- 
script of a book dealing with the principle of the relationship 
of sculpture to architecture in the great periods of art. Articles 
on this and other art subjects have been published in many na- 
tional art periodicals. 

Glickman’s sculptures are regularly exhibited in group 
shows; he has held several one-man shows. He is known 
throughout the country and well-represented in both public and 
private collections. His large “Monumental Nude Figure tor a 
Garden” is one of the outstanding pieces in the current show 
of the Sculptor’s Guild in New York City. 

Another tribute must be paid to Glickman for his con- 
structive work as founder and director of the School For Art 
Studies in New York City. The rapid growth of this school 
has resulted, in large measure, from his insistence upon the 
development of student individuality according to the universal 
principles of art, and upon the avoidance of teacher influence 
upon student individuality. 

Thus it can be seen that the idealism and integrity of this 
artist reveal themselves in company with his energy and his 
talents as sculptor, writer and teacher. He believes in a truly 
living art which interprets, beautifies and enriches life. He aims 
to put the monumentality of the human spirit into his own 
work and to guide his students in the same direction. An artist 
and teacher cannot go astray with a credo such as that. 


by Maurice Glickman 


ART SCHOOLS FORM NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF DESIGN 


After four years of meeting under the title of “National 
Conference of Schools of Design,’ the leading professional 
non-profit making art schools and art departments of colleges 
and universities adopted a constitution in Kansas City, Mis- 
souril, and formed a new organization to be known as the 
National Association of Schools of Design. 

The object of the organization is to develop a closer rela- 
tionship among schools of design tor the. purpose of examining 
and improving their educational practices and_ professional 
standards in design. Eligibility for membership necessitates 
that the school be organized on a non-profit basis established 
for the purpose of educating designers in the visual arts and 
giving evidence of permanence and stability ; possessing an ap- 
proved organization, administration, faculty, and facilities; and 
maintaining standards agreed upon by the Association. 

A school of design is defined as a school offering profes- 
sional education in the visual arts and which shall have a 
faculty, library and equipment of sufficient caliber and scope 
to prepare its students for professional practice upon gradua- 
tion. Such a school may be a department of a college or uni- 
versity, but will not include departments where art education 
is merely for appreciation or a part of the liberal arts program, 
or a school where skills alone are taught. 

The following charter officers were elected for 1949-50: 
President: Dr. Royal B. Farnum, retired Executive Vice- 
President of Rhode Island School of Design 
and now professional consultant for Cooper 
Union Art School 
Vice President: Ernest Pickering, Dean, School of Applied 
Arts, University of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Secretary: Gordon L. Reynolds, President, Massachusetts 
School of Art, Boston, Massachusetts 
Treasurer: Dana P. Vaughan, Dean, Cooper Union Art 


School, New York City 
Among the founding organizations of the movement 
are: 
Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio 
Aiabama Polytechnic Institute (Dept. of Art), Auburn, Ala. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, University of (College of Applied Arts), 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Cooper Union Art School, New York, New York 
Illinois, University of (College of Fine and Applied Arts), 
Urbana, Illinois 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
Massachusetts School cf Art, Boston, Mass. 
Minneapolis Art School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. |. 
School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Syracuse University (School of Art), Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington University (Schoo! of Fine Arts), St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Other institutions desiring to apply for membership or 
wishing additional information, may contact the Head of the 
Committee on Admissions: 
NORMAN L. RICE 
Director, College of Fine Arts 
Svracuse University. N. Y. 
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“Please accept . . . heartiest congratulations on Fiftieth Anniversary of DESIGN. I 
have received DESIGN for many years, read every word, and saved every copy. I feel 
confident your ‘Golden Issue’ will be your masterpiece.” 

Marie B. Ryan 
Editor: Sketchbook of Kappa Pi 


@ THANK YOU. 
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By 
DR. FORREST W. MURPHY 


Dean, School of Education, University of Mississippi 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article, by Dean Murphy, should prove of aid to smaNer communities who may 
wish to set up a workshop of their own. Much good work along this line is being done through 
the assistance of skilled personnel at the Binney G Smith Company of New York City, whose travel- 
ing representatives have made themselves constantly available to all institutions desiring guid- 
ance while formulating their own workshops. The Binney G Sm’th Workshop Bureau is at the dis- 


URING the past two summers, 
the School of Education of the 
University of Mississippi has 
had an Art Workshop as part of the 
program in the preparation of teach- 
ers for both secondary and elementary 
schools. The success of these work- 
shops has been due to the possibilities 
of instruction and learning inherent 
in the workshop situation, to the high 
quality of instruction presented by the 
Dean Murphy of Mississippi director, and to the readiness for 
growth and development in art edu- 

cation on the part of the students enrolled. 

The workshop is best described as a situation in which problems of in- 
dividuals may be presented, and through individual effort, group action, and 
skilled leadership, solutions obtained. 

The Art workshop is not an end in itself. It cannot take the place of care- 
ful, skillful teaching over a long period of time. But as a technique which offers 
opportunity for both initial steps and utilization of skills previously acquired, 
is a highly satisfactory and reliable teaching situation. There is probably no 
form of class organization which lends itself better to the effective teaching of 
art among teachers, who have been in the field, than the workshop plan. Since 
summer school students are generally teachers with experience, with perhaps 
a few beginning teachers, a wide range of individual differences may be those 
arising from age, types of experience, sex, personal attributes, educational op- 
portunities, and many other causes. Instruction becomes difficult since the simi- 
larities, in the class are not great enough to establish bases for fixed instruc- 
tional procedures. Thus, the workshop is an excellent device for creating a 
satisfactory approach to this problem since it gives opportunities for combining 
and developing individual skills and group interests. By meeting individual needs, 
the workshop affords an excellent opportunity for the stimulation of creative 
ideas so essential to growth in the field of Art. The varied and various attempts 
of students to establish solution of problems is easily observed by others in the 
class. Their frequent successes and even some failures develop an understanding 
of the place of effort in individual growth. The timid are led to forage in new 
fields. The bolder come to recognize the dangers of too great departures from 
known areas. Both soon realize that each may present to the other ways and 
means productive of growth. 

Students obtain ways and means for establishing criteria by which the 
excellence of work, or its absence, may be measured. These are constantly 
changing criteria, As the student proceeds with his problem, he gains insight 
into newer possibilities, and replaces or reinvigorates old standards in the light 
of new ideals. Many of these concepts are resultants of group effort, of inter- 
action between individuals, and an improved sense of observation. 

The workshop creates opportunities to satisfy curiosity necessary to learn- 
ing. Although the usual classroom under the direction of a good teacher may 
achieve this, the workshop offers a more natural approach through its informali- 


posal of DESICN’S readers without charge, and for further information it is suggested the interested 
party communicate with W. H. MILLIKAN, JR., BINNEY G SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd ST., N.Y.C. 17. 


ty. The opportunities to move about as the 
need arises impels the student to explore 
new materials, try new techniques, and dis- 
cover new equipment. Constant associa- 
tion with materials and ideas creates a 
curiosity to learn which can only be satis- 
fied by “doing.” The work of others, as 
they in turn become concerned with their 
problems, transmits the desire to know 
“why,” and “how,” and “where,” and 
“when.” 

It is obvious that the period of the 
workshop is too short to provide expansive 
opportunity to acquire all. The workshop 
is in reality an exploratory device which di- 
rects the teacher to ways and means where 
he may find aid. It stimulates in him the 
desire to acquire more skill. 

Although there are many values inherent 
in the workshop, each of these, or per- 
haps all, may be lost when its direction is 
in the hands of an instructor who fails to 
recognize these values. The workshop tech- 
nique is not new as a teaching tool, but 
unfortunately, the skill necessary to obtain 
maximum results from its operation is 
not understood by many. The job of the 


Here the students are painting-in houses, peo- 
ple, tigers and foreground. Note they are 
standing for free movement and good co- 
ordination of detail. 
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This is the High School interest group working on a creative 
design panel to be used above a drinking fountain in a school cor- 
ridor. The design is being made with Crayola. The background 
will be washed in with a blended watercolor wash. 


director is to preserve all of these qualities inherent in the 
workshop plan, to sharpen these tools for better service, and 
to maintain an atmosphere wherein they become more and 
more effective. 

In addition to the very necessary understanding of work- 
shop techniques, the director must know “why” these people 
are present. Teachers attend it to establish new ideas by which 
art may be used as a teaching tool and to acquire the necessary 
knowledge and skills to direct such activities in their class- 
rooms. Observation of young people has taught them that 
every channel of communication must be used in order that 
learning may become more effective and less time consum- 
ing. Art activities supplement the printed page and oral con- 
tacts by taking advantage of other sensory perceptions. 

At the University of Mississippi, the Art workshop had 
as its primary objective the improvement of teaching. This 
is considerably broader than the teaching of art alone. One 
may easily understand that in the short span of three weeks 
working three or four hours a day, there is little reason to 
believe sufficient skill and understanding of art may be de- 
veloped to create an art teacher. | 

The instructor must have at her command an_ under- 
standing of the basic principles involved in teaching, as well 
as skills and knowledge in the plastic and graphic arts. She 
must be able and eager to use these understandings as she 
works with individuals or groups. She must be well acquainted 
with the physical equipment and materials required to meet 
the needs of instruction. A complete acquaintance with com- 
mercial products, their sources of supply, their cost and rela- 
tive values must be combined with a knowledge of those ma- 
terials which are available at small cost in most communities. 

The administration of the workshop demands an eco- 
nomical use of time. Unless plans are made which will enable 
every participant to work with a minimum of lost motion and 
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delay, either in selection or utilization of materials, valuable 
time will be lost and the efficiency of the program decreased. 
Accordingly, the director must be careful, exacting, in her 
planning to obtain from each hour the maximum in teaching 
and learning opportunities. The University of Mississippi Art 
Workshop had such direction. 

The last of the triad responsible for workshop success 
appears in the students-teachers who have recognized the ap- 
peal of art to the pupil. Through their participational work 
in art they have come to the realization that art is a natural, 
spontaneous expression as inherent in mankind as sound and 
motion. They observe that art experiences satisfy the aesthetic 
impulses; ease maladjustments; develop finer coordinations; 
provide tangible records of mental and emotional develop- 
ments; provide greater and more effective use of leisure time, 
and last, but not least, offer a more meaningful approach to 
the understanding and retention of subject matter. 

In observance of these possibilities teachers become aware 
of their own need for a better understandnig of art and the 
principles underlying its use. The workshop offers them a 
place to begin, an opportunity to become acquainted with ma- 
terials, tools, ideas, and they are eager to proceed. This eager- 
ness makes them ready to learn and directs them as they 
receive new meanings in the teaching process. 

Teachers leaving these workshops have taken with them 
a better understanding of good teaching. Art, which to many 
had been only a melange of many colors, an “ivory tower,” 
a cult “for the gifted few,’ assumes a new place of natural 
usefulness in the teaching process. Even in the space of a few 
short weeks, a feeling of ability to cope with art problems 
has developed. The experiences which have been theirs as 
they entered into the many phases of art have given an op- 
portunity to enjoy to no small degree those satisfactions which 
a child experiences. And they have become aware of new 
methods of planning these experiences with children. 

The personal development of the teacher is perhaps a by- 
product of the workshop which is as valuable in creating a 
good teacher as the more overt purpose. Frequently teachers 
approach the workshop with diffidence, embarrassment, and 
fear. Few have had experiences in art except as chance may 
have directed. These teachers, ill at ease, perhaps emotionally 
disturbed, are often not too eager to participate in the work- 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Group of objects created from native and waste materia’s—paper, cloth, 
old felt, gourds. 
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PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPH OF GRAFLEX, INC. 
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N this and on the following several pages, you will find reproductions of 

the finest work done in photography this year. Some are by professionals, 
some by skilled amateurs, but they have one thing in common—creative merit. 
Yesterday, the man with the brush reigned supreme in the field of Fine Arts; 
today the man behind the camera has risen from the strata relegated for hobbyists 
to his own particular place in the fine arts sun. The camera is not meant to 
challenge the brush but to supplement it. The following pages will indicate why. 
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Photography Art Medium? 


HI: chief limitation of photography 
may also be its chief virtue: it tends 
to have relatively little reference to 
the person operating the camera. As a 
recorder of external appearances, of 
course, the camera is virtually unbeat- 
able, and few would deny that external 
appearances are often quite satisfactory. 
The camera also performs a_ valuable 


By 


FRANK SEIBERLING, JR. 


Director of Fine Arts, Olio State University 


service through quick visual summary, as 
in the newsphoto and periodical illustra- 
tion, and it is used by countless amateur 
photographers to create memory symbols 
of pleasant or interesting experiences. 

But the average snapshots passed 
across the drugstore counter, as also most 
press and even “salon” pictures, are lack- 
ing in art quality. They have all the ver- 
acity of a dentist’s cast of a client’s tooth, 
and they are equally impersonal. 

Only one’s reaction to the external 
world is human, not the world itself. The 
power of the camera to make an objective 
abstraction of externality is a handicap 
to the artist, as such.. If the artist’s work 
is to have meaning for himself and his 
time he must create in terms of his own 
personality, experience and insight. 


THIRST 


by Victor A. Lookanoff 


Reprinted from Popular Photography, 1948 Prize Pictures. 
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Fortunately the photograph, when 
intelligently taken, may avoid some of the 
pitfalls of its objectivity without losing 
all the advantages of the same. Through 
control of lighting, placement of subject, 
emphasis or suppression of detail, and 
other relatively simple devices, the pho- 
tographer can achieve a personal expres- 
sion which will have visual unity. This 
unity is not likely to be so complex or 
thoroughgoing as in many paintings, but 
it may certainly evoke an aesthetic re- 
sponse, which is also more than can be 
said of many paintings. Photography, in 
brief, is not inflexibly objective, and 
therein lies its hope as an art form. 


BOTH ARTS MEET ON COMMON GROUND 

The point is that the arts are separated 
only by technical difficulties—to use a 
term that is politically current. Deep 
down, the arts meet on common ground. 
Alfred Stieglitz, Gertrude Stein and 
Arthur Dove were engaged in different 
“trades,”’ yet it was perfectly fitting that 
Stieglitz, the photographer, should be the 
first to publish a book by Miss Stein and 
to give Dove a one-man show of paint- 
ings. Their experience had led to a 
common insight. It was not the end 
product of each which was similar but the 
underlying approach to art as aesthetic 
organization growing out of individual 
experience. 


The danger comes when an existing 
similarity of the arts is forced on the 
end product. When this happens the 
photographer may actually imitate paint- 
ing effects in his work and the painter 
may strive for the detailed surface realism 
of the photograph. A few artists like 
Rouault have mixed media successfully, 
but the result has to have a new quality 
to be valid. It is relatively easy to get the 
effect of a mezzotint in photography by 
working over a rough-grained paper neg- 
ative. One of the photograms illustrated 
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OYSTER DREDGING IN THE CHOP TANK 


Reprinted from Popular Photography, 1948 Prize Winning Photos. 


here imitates the effect of a watercolor 
brush. Photography can be made to do 
countless other tricks, but the problem 
of the creative photographer is to achieve 
aesthetic intensity, not to get effects 
which are more easily achieved in an- 
other medium. 

With this reservation in mind, we 
should recognize that the artist and cre- 
ative photographer are on common 
ground. Both reveal in their work many 
of the same principles of visual organi- 
zation and both may express through that 
organization their own experience of 
society and their own development as 
individuals. 

Photography has tremendous unex- 
plored possibilities. The motion picture 
is certainly in its infancy as an art form 
and could become, in my opinion, the 
most creative art form of our civiliza- 
tion. The “movie” is the art vehicle 
which draws most heavily on the ma- 
chine, which, in turn, is the most charac- 


teristic factor of modern times. The 
movie can help perform the important 
service of making the machine serve 
aesthetic purposes, for thereby it becomes 
more the servant and less the master. 


ABOUT COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 

Color photography is a technical marvel 
and its approximation of local color 1s 
good both in transparencies and in the 
best prints. The fact that this invention 
brings photography another step toward 
realism however, makes it that much 
more difficult to handle aesthetically. For 
this reason I prefer the slightly exagger- 
ated color scale of Kodachrome to the 
colder realism of Ansco, to mention two 
of the popular available color firms. Color 
photography may well evolve new aesthet- 
ic techniques, but until it does I believe 
that black and white will remain the bet- 
ter photographic medium because of its 
greater art potential. As a recorder of 
memory images, however, for vivid, fac- 
tual persons and places, the projected 
color transparency is a fine thing. Its 


by A. Aubrey Bodine 


growing popularity for the home photog- 
rapher is easy to see and it serves its 
purpose well. 

ABSTRACT PHOTOGRAPHY 

The great photograph, if we may speak 
of such, is one which partakes of the 
camera’s unusual capacity for abstracting 
surface appearance and combines with it 
the photographer's personal vision or in- 
sight, as expressed through his con- 
trol of the medium. That is really what 
the artist does, except that his greater 
freedom to control subject matter opens 
the way more easily to a personal creative 
experience, 

Some interesting experiments in pho- 
tography have made use of abstract 
shapes exposed at different distances 
from sensitized paper. Called photo- 
grams, they are relatively easy to manip- 
ulate and open a large new field in black 
and white design, whose full expressive 
range has yet to be tested. 

A new still camera is soen to be re- 
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a pretty or picturesque subject as on a 
couple of crutches, offering nothing of in- 
terest from the mind and soul of the pho- 
tographer. This does not mean, natur- 
ally, that the attractive subject precludes 
a creative treatment. 

The photographer-artist, in any case, 
brings to the process of picture making 
something of his own. Through aesthetic 
organization in his medium he conveys 
a personal quality that has meaning for 
him and for others. So approached, the 
camera may develop more and more as 
an aesthetic tool. And it will make a 
constructive contribution to the general 
culture as well as serving in its customary 
capacity of reporting about the appear- 
ance of our world and universe. 


HUGE PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBIT HELD 


MANHATTAN MIRACE by Dr. Frits Neugass 
Courtesy Ziff Davis Publishers (Popular Photography ) 


leased which will develop and print its 
own exposures in a matter of seconds. 
This will greatly expand the serviceabil- 
ity of the camera to creative research. 
Photographic one-man shows at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
and elsewhere attest the growing interest 
in photography for its art possibilities. 
A great advance in the status of pho- 
tography since the famous Armory Show 
of 1913 is very evident. The Armory 
Show exhibited all the latest trends in 


TWO PHOTOCRAMS 


An abstract design using several types of wire mesh and cardboard 
Shapes. Three exposures were required. 
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art but included not a single photograph. 

The photographer will have to learn 
how to overcome the blocking effect of 
subject detail. I remember showing a 
picture to a photographic enthusiast in 
which I felt I had achieved something 
personal and visually coherent. “That’s 
sharp as a needle,’ was the comment, 
“you can count every hair on the sub- 
ject’s head.” 

Another great block is the attractive 
subject. Many a salon picture leans on 


The Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts in Ohio has announced its 
“Third International Exhibition 
of Photography” will be on 
view to the public from Septem- 
ber 5th, thru October 5th, 1948. 
All media of photography will 
be represented, including a spe- 
cial section devoted to illumi- 
nated color transparencies. The 
showing is free to the public. 


by MOHAMED ABO-KHALIL LOTFY 


An effect similar to using a water-color brush. This abstract design 
was “painted” hy holding a flashlight close to the film emulsion. 
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PAINTING ON WET PAPER: 
(Continued from Page 7) 


hard to make the lips seem a part of the 
face (and to eliminate the usual red lips 
so typical of high school art students, 
which float slightly above the face.) As 
is true of most water color paintings, 
some effects were accidental, which only 
added to the fascination of the work. 

Soon after this, the class became very 
interested in drawing horses and decided 
to try painting them on wet paper. With 
a free swing of the brush and some fan- 
tastic colors, the students achieved, rhyth- 
mic pictures without too much concern 
for details, and or without trying to 
make the horses look natural. 

After the drawing of horses, they tried 
various other subjects without losing the 
zest for the wet paper. Some of them 
are still doing all of their watercolor 
work on wet paper, while others found 
it easy to go on to painting on dry paper. 
Some tried tempera on wet paper, while 
others were fascinated with the effects 
they could produce by using colored chalk 
on their wet sheets of paper. 

They had attained the experimental 
attitude, which is a very necessary thing 
in the work of high school boys and girls a 
in their art work. 


LILY PADS by Harold B’ackstone 
Courtesy School of Mode-:n Photography. 


ARMY NEEDS HOBBY TECHNICIANS IN U. S. & OVERSEAS 


The Army announced today it has positions available for Hobby Shop Technicians in Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, and the U. S. Yearly salary for these positions ranges from $4,648 to -$5,598. The Army 
offers food and lodging at reasonable rates. Transportation to and from the overseas theater is provided by 
the Army. Techniques in photography, woodworking, plastics, art, metal and applied arts and crafts should 
be familiar to the person applying. 

Applicants must fill out 3 copies of Federal Employment Form #57 which is available at post offices, 
Civil Service offices and personnel sections of military installations. Photo of applicant required, with photo- 
graphs of three of his hobby projects. ; 

‘ Applications should be forwarded to: Chief Hobby Shop Section, Army Recreational Service Office, 
| Chief of Special Services Department of the Army, 2nd and Q Srreets, Washing*on, + 


King-smith school of creative arts 


WORKSHOPS Two years intensive training in an apprenticeship . 
| with artists in residence. ag 
THEATRE DANCE DESICN SCULPTURE PAINTING 
POTTERY MUSIC COMPOSITION WRITING CRITICISM 4 


A new Workshop in CENERAL SEMANTICS | 


SYMPOSIUM ON CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


Weekly discussions with the staff and visiting artists: | 


| KARL SHAPIRO — S. 1. HAYAKAWA — THORNTON WILDER — SYBIL MAHOLY — NAGY i 
A professional school designed for education through the arts. | PHOTOCRAM | by Louis Rosenfeld : : 
| Several layers of transparent glass, each separated an i= 


Opens Sept. 27. Co-educational. G. I. Bill approval. inch or so, were placed above the paper, and a #3 ‘ 


| For Bulletin add ; . N.W., Washington, D. C. lass stopper and bit of wire were laid on the paper 
| Bits of broken glass lay across the suspended 


= plates, creating the diffused background. 
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ammerical 


By 


GERRY A. TURNER 


SECOND IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES INTENDED FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN COMMERCIAL ART CAREERS. 


OR a long time you have heard controversial remarks about 
the relative positions of Fine Art and Photography as med- 


iums of expression. An increasing number of painters and 
sculptors are relying more and more upon the camera as a 
method of research and preparation for their work. Others 
refuse to have anything to do with the little black box. Few 
clear-thinkers, however, would completely alienate photography 
from the field of Creative Art, for, where the painter employs 
his paint and brushes to make a picture, the photographer sim- 
ply does his painting with light. The medium may be different, 
but the finished product in each field satisfies the basic require- 
ment—the successful picture is one that is a product of the 
artist's imagination and planning. 

The photographer is subject to the same limitations as the 
fine artist. He must know composition, he must know lighting, 
he must have a sense of color harmony. Even if he works only 
in tones of black, white and grey, color is most important in the 
finished product. And today, the use of color photography is 
steadily increasing in merit and use. 

The field of advertising has great respect for the photog- 
rapher. They pay him hundreds of dollars—even thousands— 


for his work. The colleges and schools too have learned to 
appreciate the value of photography. The well-rounded high 
school and college curriculum will contain at least one course in 
this subject. But, unfortunately, the teaching facilities at this 
time are not in proper ratio to the overwhelming demand for 
the product. There are many schools devoted exclusively to 
photography, and it is upon these that the agencies and indus- 
tries depend for their neophyte lensmen. 


Any person interested in this field as a livelihood would do 
well to investigate the advantages of preparing at a reputable 
school of photography before plunging into the maelstrom of 
competitive work. The portrait studio technician represents but 
a small segment of the over-all scene; there are news photog- 
raphers, cameramen at movie studios, public relation firms, and 
engraving companies, to mention only a few more. but, by far 
the largest consumer of photographic work is the advertiser. 
Here is where the big money is to be made, and since it is the 
purpose of this article to aid the reader in understanding how 
best to earn his living by means of the camera, it would be 
logical to take him behind the scenes of a typical School of 
Photography to see what makes it tick. The editors of DE- 


Here is one small corner of an 
enlarging room at the “School 
of Portrair & COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY.” Modern, pro- 
duction line methods assure 
each student of equipment with- 
out delay. 
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CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY: /l/ork of advanced student in commercial 
course. 


SIGN cannot impress too deeply upon the potential commercial 
lensman the importance of learning his job in a standard man- 
ner from competent instructors, rather than by the circuitous 
(and usually unsatisfactory) method of trying to break into the 
field “cold.” 

A TYFICAL SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

The writer spent a period of research at what he considers 
the most representative of the many professional photography 
institutes in New York, The School of Portrait & Commercial 
Photography, located in midtown Manhattan. At this impos- 
ing, five-story, structure, under the guidance of a director and 
staff of professional photographers, hundreds of youngsters 
and former G.I.’s are learning photography from the ground 
up. Where many such schools provide their students with only 
the barest materials, the $.P.C.P. is completely stocked with 
every conceivable type of photographic apparatus. There is no 
waiting for a camera or darkroom; facilities are on hand for 
four hundred people! If the need arose, the school could be- 
come a commercial finisher overnight and turn out twenty- 
thousand prints in twenty-four hours. The Director believes 
in large-scale operations. At one time he ran a chain of over 
two hundred studios. Thus, from the start. the student is 
assured of individual equipment and attention, for there is one 
instructor for every twelve students. This ratio is not main- 
tained by many photographic schools, and is presented only as 
an ideal rather than as the usual. 

A good photography course will require three hundred hours 
of actual work, for each of the important groupings, which are 
PORTRAITURE, COMMERCIAL, and DIRECT-COLOR, 
customarily divided into two steps. These are: 1. The Basic 
Course. 2. Advanced methods. 

THE BASIC COURSE 

Often referred to as the ‘‘once-over lightly,” it is a short 
period of familiarization with the principles of the various 
pieces of equipment and an introduction to the chemistry of 


Photography, the Dark Room and Camera Technique. In the 
final day the instructor sketches and outline of what lies ahead. 
ADVANCED METHODS 

Here the beginning student is assigned his camera equip- 
ment and given a personal instructor who will carefully check 
every slightest move he makes as he learns to operate the 
cameras and to set up still-lifes, abstracts, and so forth. The 
week will be broken up into five one-day cycles. On Monday, 
for example, the student uses his camera, and on Tuesday he 
develops what he has taken, and is given a critique of the nega- 
tives. On Wednesday he makes proofs and then prints. These 
are examined and criticized. On Thursday he is shown how to 
retouch the negatives and how to get the most satisfactory final 
print. Finally, on Friday the student will go into the sidelines 
of photography, such as spotting and special techniques. The 
procedure will be repeated each week. 

DARKROOM WORK 

The darkroom is, to the photographer, what the drawing 
board is to the artist. It is here that his picture becomes a 
reality. The earlier setting of lights and the exposure itself are 
usually standardized and do not allow a great deal of latitude 
for the high results expected. But in the darkroom the photog- 
rapher can freely transmute his raw materials into artistic gold. 
He can distort or alter, he can change daytime to night. It is 
no mere bag of tricks he employs—imagination is his most sat- 
isfactory tool. A mechanical photographer can only produce 
mechanical results, but one with a sense of artistic know-how 
can make his work carry the touch of distinction that will put 
him out in front of the field. In this respect the photographer 1s 
much like the fine artist. 

After perhaps a hundred hours of instruction, the advanced 
student will go into the part he has been eageriy awaiting; por- 
trait photography, commercial display and fashions. Live mod- 
els will replace the bits of glass and board he has photographed. 
And finally he is ready to specialize. He will choose his par- 


STILL LIFE: A table top grouping. 
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EARS OF CORN: 4 striking composition of the type generally used in 
commercial advertising layouts. 


ticular field. Some will decide they are best qualified to become 
darkroom masters, some will show that their best qualifications 
lie in portraiture. And a certain number will advance to the new- 
est branch of commercial work, the color camera and the color 
process. 

THE PLACE OF COLOR IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Color work is not new. Pioneer work in it was done with 
excellent results as far back as the early 1920’s. Today, how- 
ever, it has become an artistic science. The Director of the 
S.P.C.P., remembers the days when color photography me: nt 
that everything must be kelly green, canary yellow and royal 
blue. “Those days are past,” he asserts. “Today it is a subtle 
field. Colors must be introduced to establish a mood rather 
than to hit the onlooker over the head.” Color is basically 
black & white. All that is different is the grey scale of values. 
In fact, in the true color process work, the photographer uses 
black and white film, obtaining his color values only after the 
picture has been developed. It is by skilled application of dyes 
and gelatines that the finest color prints are made. Color means 
darkroom work. The “transparency” type of color photog- 
raphy (kodachrome, ektachrome, ansco, etc.) is a toy for the 
amateur enthusiast unless its use is planned scientifically. The 
amateur will take three or four transparencies with his camera 
and then pick one from among them. He uses his meter and 
then unconsciously or deliberately exposes by “hunch.” It is 
only the skilled cameraman that can get a good transparency 
every time. But the man who uses the true color camera must 
‘expose on black and white films with key filters and then must 
perfect his finished result by judicious knowledge of dye pig- 
ments. It is vital that the color photographer know the chem- 
istry of his medium and have a good schooling in the secrets 
of the spectrum. Just as an oil painter must blend his paints, 
so must the color man handle his dyes. And with color mate- 
rials almost thirty times as expensive as straight black and 
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MICROMETER: Terture and composition play an part in com- 
mercial photographic work. 


white printing, he cannot afford guesswork. This is all the 
more reason for the commercial photographer to lay a foundation 
of schooling behind him before he turns to thoughts of breaking 
into the competitive field. 


It can be seen, therefore, that for any person who expects 
to make a career of commercial photography, it is vital that 
he or she study the field under proper supervision. The School 
of Photography is a newcomer to the scene of Creative Art, 
but the time is already upon us when an accredited photographer 
will first have qualified for his job just as must a doctor, a 
lawver or an architect. © 


EDUCATIONAL TRIAD: | 
(Continued from Page 14) 

shop activities. But day by day, practically, hour by hour, 
they come to realize that in art there is a form of expression 
which will enable them, not only to become more efficient in 
their teaching, but also to achieve personal satisfaction from 
the results which will improve and increase their emotional 
stature. As opportunity is given to express themselves in this 
new - field, as new media become available to be used, as 
achievement creates a feeling of success, there comes to them 
a degree of prestige, of personal satisfaction which forms a 
most satisfactory base for the development of the good teacher. 


As for improving the teacher as an instructor, it creates 
a feeling of competence, a degree of certainty in a field in 
which he had felt he possessed little understanding, and a 
sense of satisfaction in the experiences which he as a teacher 
must insure the child he teaches. 

These three outstanding assets have made the Art work- 
shops at the University a success. This team has produced 
results, results which are interesting, influential and im- 
portant. 
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Abshact Designs Ia Photography 


By 
DR. FRITZ NEUGASS 


Fritz Neugass, noted writer and photographer, sees strange beauty in everyday objects. To the creative 
photographer anything may be fit subject matter. Like his fellow artists-with-a-brush, the man behind 
the camera must see beyond the surface of his subject, and if he is imaginative and successful, he may 


come up with a final result something like the two picturizations shown here. 


“MANHATTAN MOSAIC” photographic pointillism SUN PATTERN ON GLASS 


BRICK 
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Painter the Unseen 


By 
DOROTHY GRAFLY 


HEN William Blake developed graphically the 
thoughts and feelings of a mystic, few men under- 
stood the quality of his message. The material world 

was, to them, the only world. They could see nothing beyond 
the things that they could touch. 

Since that time man has grown wiser and less dogmatic. He 
has found that there are abstract realities. He cannot, for 
instance, see light or sound waves; but he knows that they 
underlie radio, radar, and television. The strange new world 
of the atom and its energy also defies ordinary physical vision. 

It is interesting, however, that, several centuries ago, the 
mystic, Blake, couched abstract thoughts in concrete terms of 
the human figure. Man’s body, although mystically translated, 
remained a body. Today, the work of a Holland-born Dutch 
mystic, Josef Rulof, now being shown for the first time in this 
country, puts aside the symbolism of the human form, while 
seeking to express by decorative means the essence of the life 
force. 

Twentieth century man is willing to concede that abstrac- 
tions exist, function, and condition our lives. He knows, also, 
that they cannot be translated graphically in literal terms. Con- 
sequently, the painter who would express them must resort 
to new pictorial means. Many contemporary abstract and non- 
objective compositions are attempting to formulate such a vocab- 
ulary. Rulof, however, uses recognizable forms to create his 
design-idea. Like the abstractionist he is dreaming with his 
eyes open. 

BLAKE UTILIZED MYSTICISM 


When Blake drew the visions of his imaginative world he 
followed the more physically conscious Michelangelo in using 
the graphic phraseology of the human figure; but instead of 
translating the other world in terms of the earthly, he stepped 
over the borderline into mysticism. 

Only in the Western world have art and mysticism been 


Dorothy Grafly, daughter of American sculptor, Charles Grafly, 
was born in Paris while her father was studying there. She re- 
ceived her B.A. at Wellesley in 1918. Miss Grafly entered the 
newspaper field as a reporter and art critic for the Philadelphia 
North American in 1920. She continued as a critic reporter, 
feature and editorial writer until the sa'e of the paper in 1925. 
Thereupon she became art editor and feature writer for the 
Public Ledger, from 1925 to sale of the paper in 1934. The same 
posts were held on the Philadelphia Record from 1934 to 1942. 
She was Curator of Collections and Lecturer at Drexel Institute of 
Technology from 1934 to 1944, and has been a special corres- 
pondent for The Christian Science Monitor, since 1920. Miss 
Grafly is a contributing editor to the American Artist. She has 
contributed to various publications including Design Magazine 
of Art, International Studio, Art and Archaeology, Formes 
(French Pre-War Publication), American Artist, Art News, 
Camera, Prints, and also has appeared in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Dictionary of American Biography. She is editor of Art 
Outlook, published by Philip Ragan Associates, Inc., for which 
firm she has served as Director of Research and Art since 1942. 
Miss Grafly lectures on art in her spare time. 
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Rulof. As a child he lived in two worlds .. . 


kept apart, with the result that. the mind of a Blake has found 
itself out of step with its associates. Although scientific dis- 
covery and development have done much in our own century 
to keep the mind open and receptive, there is still a gap in ac- 
ceptance between what we call “real”, and what we term the 
‘spiritual’. We have, in fact, become self-conscious about the 
difference, and are loath to adjust to a visual vocabulary that 
goes beyond the literal. 

Rulof’s art is a vibrant combination of mystic symbolism and 
decorative design. It means much to the man who thinks or 
feels in terms of the cosmic, and much, also, to the less sensi- 
tive individual who derives pleasure purely from a decoration. 
Perhaps the man who enjoys a handsome still-life as such has 
little in common with the out-and-out mystic; yet, in Rulof’s 
pictures, these opposites find a common meeting ground. 

The instant you meet the man you are stirred by deep-seeing, 
brilliant eyes that seem to look, not at you, but into and through 
you. From the day of his birth, Josef has lived in a world of 
the imagination from which he is now materializing a series of 
handsome compositions. Steeped in symbolism, as they are, 
they may be accepted by the unimaginative as still lifes, marines, 
and landscapes. There is, in fact, a kinship between the mystic- 
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ism of Rulof and the romanticism of Ryder who brought much 
the same feeling to his moonlit marines, his rocks, woods, and 


water. 
While it is true that Rulof’s design sense is intuitive, and that 


his urge to express derives from sincere mysticism, no “ex- 
planation” is necessary in order to enjoy his pictures. His 
sensitive handling of color, his innate feeling for design, and 
for subtle special relationship of color and form, give his 
art graphic rather than intellectual impact. He paints first of 
all, because he feels. Then he tries to explain his feelings. It 
is, however, the emotional source of his message that establishes 
a common bond of understanding. 

Through the magic of design he thus brushes aside irrelevant 
prejudices. The brusque business man to whom mysticism is 
anathema can appreciate the decorative beauty of such Rulof 
compositions as “Astral Garden Scene”, “Divine Gift of The 
Universe”, or “Harp of Life”. 

Rulof has developed a technique all his own. Whether he 
works on canvas or on a pressed wood panel there is in his 
application of pigment a sense of the direct touch of the hand 
rather than of the indirect brush stroke. Perhaps the nearest 
parallel might be found in finger painting. 

“IT always mould my brushes,” he explains. “Every hair 
must function. I cannot work with a brush until I have shaped 
it.” 

Rulof’s flowers are an exotic cross between orchid and 
peony, with something of the Orient in their make-up. Blossoms 
of the imagination, they may be subtle or vivid according to 
the quality of the “personality” they express. The full blown 
flower, with delicate tendrils reaching out from its heart, Rulof 
calls ‘‘the mother flower”. 

Never does he arrange flowers in a vase and then paint them. 
They grow under his hand as he paints. “Sometimes,” he says, 
“I see the whole composition before I begin, but more often it 
develops as I work.” 

MODELS NOT IMPORTANT TO RULOF 

Never does he set out with his sketch box to find a spot that 
is particularly paintable, even in his beloved woods, or along 
the shore. From early childhood he has so absorbed nature 
into himself that he has become identified with it. He does 
not need to see it through physical eyes. He feels it, and 
transfers his feeling to canvas. 

Many of his compositions possess an exotic intricacy. Every- 
thing in them is symbolic. “Vibration”, to him, applies both 
to the manipulation of pigments and to the underlying message 
of the painting; for, in spite of the fact that each of his pic- 
tures stands on its own merit as a work of art, it also develops 
from the spiritual life of the man, himself. 

So strong, in fact, is the creative stimulus of this life that 
years of work in the factories of Holland have only served 
to deepen its hold. 

Until he was twenty-eight, Rulof had never held a brush in 
his hands. His father was a common laborer with an uncom- 
mon voice and a love for music. His mother, ostracized from 
her middle-class background because of her marriage, had the 
same mystical leaning that, in the son, has become a driving 
force. 

As a child Josef lived in two worlds, — the world as we 
know it, — and the world of his mystic imagination. Often he 
was torn between the two. Wise beyond his years in matters 
of life and death, he was slow to learn in school. Always he 
has felt what he must express is not to be sought in books; 
rather has he found it in the hearts of men. And what he finds 
there he recreates in designs that use the symbolism of the 
nature he loves — flowers, trees, rocks, water, sky, sun, 
moon, and cosmic rays. 

At times his work approaches the abstract, as in “Astral 
Garden Scene”. “The flower colors,” says Rulof, “are the 

(Please Turn to Page 27) 


ASTRAL GARDEN SCENE. 
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The Latest Books 


AS REVIEWED BY 


ANY BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Write: Design Magazine, 131 E. State St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Send No Money—Billing after delivery whenever possible, give name of author and publisher. 


THE MAKING OF FINE GLASS by Sidney 
Waugh. Dodd, Mead & Co. NYC. (price 
$3.00) 

No one need be introduced to the name 
of Sidney Waugh, one of America’s finest 
glass-craftsmen. It was Mr. Waugh who 
designed the wedding gift of President 
Truman to their Royal Highnesses of 
Great Britain, last year. In this self- 
edited book, Sidney Waugh takes his 
reader by the hand through the intricate 
and fascinating processes of glassman- 
ship, and, in a_ step-by-step analysis, 
shows the production methods employed. 
The book is illustrated with clear, wash 
drawings of each step from furnace to 
display table, and several full-page photo- 
graphs of the author’s choicest works are 
included. 


LOST TREASURES OF EUROPE by Henry La 
Farge. Pantheon Books, Publ. (427 photo- 
graphs) 

The ravages of war and the indispu- 
tably accurate, if lamentable, pin-point 
bombing of the years 1941-45, obliterated 
some of the most magnificent architecture 
and art work known. They are gone for 
all time, but in this volume of photo- 
graphs their appearance and memory will 
be preserved for future generations. The 
historian and the art lover will be vitally 
interested in this documentary record. 


AMERICAN BUILDING: The Forces That 
Shape It, by James Morston Fitch. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Publishers. (382 pages) 

At long last we have a portable library 
in one volume of all trends of American 
architecture, with their influencing fac- 
tors and current channels. Scores of 
beautiful illustrations and photographs 
embellish the text, and the end product 
is as complete a coverage as any art 
historian or architect could wish. The 
style is informal, the type eye-pleasing. 
A most welcome addition to your select 
library. 


MODERN ART LOOKS AHEAD by Fernando 
Puma. Published by Beechhurst Press, 116 E. 
19th St. NYC. (122 halftone plates and 5 
full color.) 
For a decidedly readable interpretation 


of the meaning and direction of the art of 
today, we recommend this volume. Puma 
is not only interested in presenting to the 
reader the outer shell that is the painting, 
but he desires that his audience dig 
deeper into the work and come up with 
the mood and “feel” of what the artist 
intended. Some of the work represented 
is not particularly noteworthy, but there 
is enough skillful and gifted brushwork 
to far overshadow the insipidity of those 
that fail to register. 


PAINTING IN PUBLIC by Maurice Grossner. 
Published by Knopf, N.Y.C. 235 pages. Price: 
$2.75. 

This is a book we have long needed. 


Written in witty, informal manner, 
Painting in Public is the layman’s guide 
to what makes up the Art Racket. Mr. 
Grossner’s tongue is a two-sided blade 
that slices mercilessly at the phonies, but 
at the same time permits the reader to 
peer behind the scenes of the best in art. 
There is good information here for stu- 
dent and _ professional alike, the 
devious paths that the author leads his 
enchanted reader along are never the con- 
ventional, sentimental ramblings so often 
associated with books on art. 
JOSEF—A LIFE IN TWO WORLDS by Leo 
Uittenbogaard. 

$2.50 


Rulof Brothers Publishers. 
In this issue of DESIGN you have 


read the story of Josef Rulof’s mystical 
painting, This best-selling novel, widely 
acclaimed in Europe, is based on the 
artist’s childhood. It is a fascinating piece 
of literature. The story of little Jeus 
tells of a talented youngster who found 
out for himself the answer to the eternal 
riddles of life and death. It 1s a book you 
can well apply to your own design for 
living. 


everything as simple as rolling off a log, 


IN BACK OF THE BOOK SHELF 


Comments on books of interest 
to art-educators. 


DITORIALLY, we dislike the kind 


of art-instruction book that makes 


for we have a strong feeling that art 
is not something that can be reduced 
to a pat formula, and nicely categorized. 
So it is, perhaps, rather unusual for us 
to call to our readers’ attention a series 
of little art books that, on the surface 
at least, do just that thing. We are re- 
ferring to the fascinating publications of 
the House cf Little Books, an organiza- 
tion dealing in “How to Do It” tech- 
niques. 

One thing we liked about these books 
was the manner in which they did not 
attempt to wave a magic wand and turn 
out finished artists like so many die- 
stamped impressions. All the informa- 
tion was there; how to do it, the steps, 
and so on, but the hobbyist and artistic 
youngster will derive from the material 
a great deal more than mere mechanical 
method — it will serve as a source of 
actual inspiration. 

Among those titles which were most 
appealing this month were the Ruth 
Faison Shaw “Finger-Painting & How 
I Do It” and “The Art of Display,” by 
Samuel B. Faier. Here are two easy-to- 
read publications by well known (and 
what is more important, successful!) 
personalities in the art and design world. 
Mr. Faier’s book will help many a young 
hopeful break into the merchandising 
and display world, and Ruth Shaw’s 
finger-paint piece will lighten the hours 
for many a convalescent or “just be- 
sinning” artistic hobbyist. 

Another we liked is C. H. Young’s 
Fashion Illustration,” crammed full of 
fundamental techniques so important to 
the aspiring commercial artist. The col- 
lection of books on Costume Design and 
Fashion Illustration includes a quintette 
of titles covering every aspect from 
drapery drawing to Gay Nineties Cos- 
tuming. At one dollar per book all these 
volumes are well worth the low price 
asked and should prove a handy ad- 
dition to any classroom library. 

Teachers in rural communities will 
welcome these books, for this publisher 
has hit on the solution for which the 
small town art teacher has been waiting 
— a simple text to meet every need 
where facilities for research are at a 
minimum. We suggest that those of our 
readers who fall into this category drop 
a line to “House of Little Books” at 80 
E. 11th St., N.Y.C. and let them send 
fuller information about their publica- 
tions. There are scores of titles to choose 
from, covering just about every con- 


ceivable phase and technique of art in- 
struction. 
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RULOF: 
(Continued from Page 23) 


life’, and he sees them against the rich deep color-space 
of temple arches through which the “life” flows step by step. 
Thus, stairs and waterialls, — both, to him life symbols, — 
appear in a number of the compositions. 

Rulof works quickly. His “Harp of Life”, a curve of flowers 
with cosmic rays for strings, was completed in two and a half 
hours. 

“I am trying to symbolize the good and the bad in life,” the 
painter declares. ‘‘A vase of flowers, for instance, is the human 
being. The flowers are its personality. Sometimes they are 
attacked by the serpent of evil. You see the serpent winding 
through the personality which may be destroyed, or, if it is 
strong enough, may drive the serpent away.” 


THE SEA. Rulof 


In one particularly intricate composition, Rulof shows a 
serpent attacking the full-blown beauty of mature exotic flowers. 
His gift to the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, this painting 
symbolizes the attack of cancer on the human body. 

As the “mother flower” is full-blown, with tendrils that 
stretch out and reproduce; so the “child flower” is compact, like 
a bud. “Divine Gift of the Universe” is Josef’s tribute to a 
child who died at the age of seven. Simple, fragile, with a 
rising color tempo, the little bouquet has an aura of its own. 

Rulof is never satisfied until he achieves a color to reflect 
his feeling. Thus a composition developed from his concept 
of creation starts by symbolizing embryonic life; works through 
the animal state, represented by a snake; to the final emergence 
of the human being and the triumph of a color that, as the 
artist explains it, is “not green, not gray, not blue, but a color 
in harmony with creation.” 

To attain a desired effect Rulof may use as many as fifteen 
colors, and fifteen or twenty brushes. What he achieves, how- 
ever, is the graphic presentation of a state of mind. This fall, 
when his paintings start on an international exhibition tour, 
Rulof is going to Paris to play the part of himself—a meta- 
physical painter—in a motion picture to be built around the 
theme of spiritual knowledge. 

In spite of the intricacy of his compositions; in spite of the 
subtlety of the color manipulation ; in spite of any words used to 
carry the burden of his message, Rulof’s art enjoys the sim- 
plicity of direct communication. It strikes through sophisti- 
cation to what is primordial in all of us, and, in contrast to so 
much in modern art that seems born of despair and frustration, 
it bears a message of hope. Perhaps that is why it has a def- 
inite sales appeal to men and women in all walks of life. © 


Why Art 
Teachers 


Get Gray 


Teachers who have faced 
the task of preparing 
daily lectures on art will 
welcome the arrival of 
these easy-to-follow 
books, prepared by out- 
standing art-educators 
and artists. If you teach 
in a rural area with limit- 
ed facilities for art re- 
search or are seeking a refreshingly DIFFERENT text- 
source for your art students, you will be delighted with your 
LITTLE BOOKS. They are approved by the Boards of Ed- 
ucation in scores of communities. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE: 


There are literally dozens of titles to choose from, covering 
every conceivable field of creative art. Here are just a few 
of the many titles: 

Arts & Crafts for Children, Modern Lettering Simplified, 
Working in Leather, Finger-Painting, Layout in Advertising, 
Woodworking Fundamentals, Ink, Pen & Brush Drawing, 
Portraits, Costume Design, Drawing for Children, Fashions. 


The Secrets of HOW-TO-DO-IT in scores of diversified art fields. 
These HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS selections are written by authors with 
many years of outstanding service in their respective fields and are 


economy-priced at only $1.00. Many classes use them as text-source and 
Hobbyists find them invaluable in improving their own techniques. 


SEND TODAY FOR CATALOGUE OF ARTS & CRAFTS TITLES. 


The House of Little Books 


80 EAST ST. N. ¥. 


Don’t Miss This Book!! 


A personal story of a great artist who 
pours from his heart a world of inspi- 
ration that you too can use every day. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CLOTH BOUND 
324 PACES 


$2.50 
“A Life In Two Worlds” 


The Childhood of a great artist 


BY 
LEO UITTENBOGAARD 


Dorothy Grafly, noted art writer, says: “ . enjoys the 
simplicity of direct communication, ... 1t bears a message 


of hope.” 


Available at your book store, or write directly to 
“RULOF PUBLISHER” 
31 QUIMBY AVENUE WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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ACTION FIGURE 
SKETCHING FROM 
MOVIE FILM 


N our high school art class we recent- 

ly tried a new type of figure sketching 
and the results were amazing. We rap- 
idly sketched an action suspended as a 
still on a projector screen. That is, while 
running the movie film we came to an 
action which would make a good picture. 
We pushed in the button that stops the 
hlm. 

Our first idea was to run a ballet film 
through our 16 mm projector, stopping 
the picture in a transitional pose, that 1s, 
a pose which shows that some action has 
preceded it and that some action is bound 
to follow. However, for fear of blister- 
ing a rented film, we decided to make our 
own film. Our school system owns a 
movie camera. Our visual aids supervisor 
was interested in our experiment and 
took the movie for us. 

We used shots of ballet dancers, base- 
ball players, two men on horseback, hur- 
die jumpers and some boxers. We de- 
cided, from studying other films, that 


our shots should be close, but not so 
close as to cut off part of the figure. We 
also thought, if our shots included sev- 
eral phases of one activity going on 
simultaneously, there’ would be more 
choice for the students and more useful- 
ness to the film. You might ask, 
“Couldn't you have obtained the same re- 
sults with projecting slides or photo- 
graphs and illustrations with an opaque 
projector?” My answer is “No”. In that 
case there is no need to project on a 
screen; they might as well copy. How- 
ever, this is different. They see the com- 
pleted action as movement. Then we 
repeat the action, stopping on a transi- 
tional pose. Much of the spirit of the 
completed action gets into the sketch. 
Each student has several large sheets 
of paper, a bottle of any color of tem- 
pera, a large brush and a pan of water. 
The action still is on the screen from 
three to five minutes. The students are 
not working for color; they are working 
for form and action. Of course, a source 
of low light must be provided. Our art 
room window shades make our room far 
from dark, so that the students can easily 
paint in the semi-darkness. They work 


rapidly. They eliminate unnecessary de- 
tails. 

There are several things to call to their 
attention. First, the comparative position 
of the feet which helps indicate the twist 


of the whole figure. Second, the rapid 
decrease in size of figures from the im- 
mediate foreground to the near back- 
ground. Third, the fact that ballet danc- 
ers’ heads seem held high on proud necks 
while baseball players, no less graceful 
and rhythmic, keep their necks well 
down between the shoulder pads. 

In the classes following the sketching 
from film strip, the students have the 
problem of making something from their 
sketches. A few choose to work out their 
ideas in clay. Many choose pastel com- 
positions on colored paper. Two choose 
to make all-over patterns to be used on 
one wall of their bedrooms at home. We 
are all very delighted with the results 
and feel that the inspiration of frozen ac- 
tion was well worth our trouble. 


VIRGINIA R. PARKER 
Art Supervisor 

New Albany Public Schools 
New Albany, Indiana 
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This book may be had for only 
G1.50 if ordered with a 2 year 
subscription or renewal. 


0 Ossential and fascinating axl processes — 


SIMPLIFIED 
CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
VIVIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


JUST A FEW OF THE TECHNIQUES FULLY COV: 
ERED IN ITS PAGES: 


CONTOUR DRAWINC, PENCIL PAINTING, THREE DIMENSIONAL 
DRAWING, USE OF CHARCOAL, LITHOGRAPHY, SCRATCH-BOARD, 
COQUILLE, TORN AND CUT PAPER TECHNIQUE, COLLACE, PHOTO- 
MONTAGE, SPATTER, AIRBRUSH WORK, DRY BRUSH, STENCIL, 
BLOCK PRINTS, ETC. 


Whatever your problem— 


Chances are IT’S COVERED! 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


337 SOUTH HIGH ST. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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NEW WRINKLES 


a department devoted to the latest products on the market, 
of interest to our readers 


the School for Art Studies 
Painting © Sculpture Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved Under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
li-sersice aml alertness credit courses for teachers 

Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. ¥. SC 4-9518 


NEW GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 


MEDIUM 

Now craft workers can decorate those 
smart looking empty jars and bottles that they 
have heretofore regretfully consigned to the 
rub:ish heap, and make them the basis of 
much prized gifts or beautiful decorated ob- 
jects. 

Or they can add an attractive color de- 
sign to a mirror, piece of china or pottery, 
glasses, jars —- many hard surfaced objects 
can be dressed up or embellished into a work 
of art with the new DEK-ALL colors, just 
released by American Crayon Co. of Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

The DEK-ALL colors are very easy to use, 
are durable to washing and handling, and if 
absolute permanency is desired it can be 
achieved by baking the object in an ordinary 
oven for 15 minutes at 300°. The colors are 
also self-setting if sufficient time and sun- 
light can be allowed. 


The new product has unlimited possibilities 
in the decoration of china, pottery, lamps, 
trays, mirrors, bottles and other kindred o- 
jects found in abundance everywhere. It is 
equally effective for transparent and opaque 
objects. 


An Introductory Set with 5 colors and a 
jar of Transparent Mix, for translucent ef- 
fects, brush and folder of ideas and instruc- 
tions is available. Full information may te ob- 
tained by writing DEK-ALL Department. The 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


TEXTILE REPEATING GLASS 


A new repeating glass is now available, 
meeting a need that has long been felt by de- 
signers of textiles, drapery fabrics, wallpapers, 
decorative papers, and other kinds of repeated 
patterns. The glass, known as the Repeat-Vue, 
may be purchased at better art material and 
gaa specialty shops throughout the coun- 
ry. 

The Repeat-Vue features carefully ground 
and polished lenses, each lens tested for ab- 
solute accuracy. The glass permits an immedi- 
ate evaluation of the effect of repeated designs 
by doubling the number of repetitions of the 
basic motif —- an important time and work 
‘aver while the design is still in the forma- 
t've stage. 

The standard model contains the usual dou- 
ble lens set in an “easy balance’ frame and 


handle. Further information on the Repeat- 


-Vue, including special models such as four- 


lens glasses, may be obtained from your local 
artist’s supplies dealer or optical specialty 
stcre, or by writing directly to the manufac- 
turer, Optical Development Corp., 5 Beekman 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


ILLUMINATOR FOR FILMS 


Built along the old principle of the 
shadow box, a medernized_ illuminator 
called the Vuette 3-D has just appeared on 
the market, for color print enthusiasts and 
display-users. Built-in lighting fixtures 


sharply delineate the transparency that 
is slipped in thru a channel at the top. 
It will hand!e any films, including 8x10O’s 
cr 11 x 14's, and a special exhibit size 
is available at 16 x 20. Photo depart- 
ments, and school exhibitors will find this 
a handy gadget. Write to Moviette, Inc., 
366 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. for informa- 
ticn. 


PROTECTIVE PLASTIC FOR ART WORK 


Artists, photographers and those who wish 
to protect their valuable papers will welcome 
arrival of a combined protective spray and 
sprayer known as “Krylon”. You simply press 
a button on the can and a fing, durable spray 
coats your art work. No messy mouthpieces, 
nor blowing until you’re blue in the face. And 
if dirt or smudges appear later, a quick swipe 
with a damp cloth will remove them. Order 
directly from manufacturer, Foster &G Kester Co. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Reasonable price. 


—(inemmati Art Academy 


Professional training in the Visual 
Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art and History 
of Art. Winter term: September 
20 to May 27. 

Address inquiries to: 

MARTHA D. TIEMAN 

Registrar 


Cincinnati 6, O. — Eden Park 


Raw Wood & Finished 
FRAMES 
At Sensible Prices 


Write for free catalog 


ARTIST’S MAIL ORDER CO. 


Dept. D1 14-27 27th Ave., L. I. City 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH 
SOCIETY 
Registering students now for limited 
evening class in silk screen  print- 
making. Begins Nov. Ist. 


38 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI. 5-8936 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
Instructors: LEON FRIEND, WILLIAM 
GROPPER, GORDON SAMSTAG, 
RAPHAEL SOYER Write for Catalog. 
Approved for Veterans 


PAPIER MACHE: 
(Continued from Page 8s) 
When dry, paint with tempera or pow- 
der paint. 
Shellac the completed model when a 
waterproof surface ts desired. 
Discussions of the problems which arise 
during a project are most valuable. ‘The 
teacher can start the thinking and exper- 
imental process by asking the following 
questions : 
1. How can you build a hollow craft; 
a solid one? 
2. When should you use thinned paste, 
heavy pasie, less paste, glue’ 
3. How can you get textured surfaces 
—with paper? with paint? 
4+. \WWhat materials could be well adapt- 
ed for hair, ears, teeth, trimmings ? 
How can you simplify construction? 
6. When do you add details ? 
How do tempera colors change 
when shellacked? ©@ 
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Color for Glass Suddsests 
New Vogue 


NEW product has appeared on the handcraft horizon which will doubtless start a whole 
new vogue for painting on glass, glazed surfaces, plastics and metal. A few strokes of a 
brush dipped into this remarkable new “color” can transform the lowliest g'‘ass object 
into a work of art. 
Glasses and jars, mirrors, bottles, earthenware and china offer unlimited possibilities 
for decoration now that Dek-All colors, specially formulated for painting on glass, have | 
inade their bow. 
Introduced by the American Crayon Company at a press preview in their Studio at 9 ) 
Rockefeller Plaza, ““Dek-All” held the spotlight in an array of beautifully decorated pieces | 


on which it had been used. 

This new art medium will appeal to mcdern art teachers, artists and the great host of 
amateurs interested in doing artistic and professional-looking handcraft work. | 

Emmy Zweybruck, internationally known artist in charge of creative projects at the 
American Crayon Studio, uses “Dek-All” in modern opaque colors in a series of interesting 
designs. Dots, stripes, simple flower motifs and primitive forms characteristic of early Amer- 
ican, Mexican and other folk art are used with taste and imagination. 

Ordinary glass compotes decorated with “‘Dek-All” take on a glamour worthy of a con- 
versatiorn piece. Plain glass block vases become extremely beautiful when painted in a 
‘nodern design of opaque white, and a brown lustre-type plate done with a ‘Mexican design 
in chartreuse is really something to see. A quaint design of little flowers and ribbon adds 
enchantment to earthenware pitchers and bottles. 

Transparent effects with ‘“‘Dek-All’ were notable, too, in several “stained glass” 
windows by Ruth Case Almy, whose book on simulated stained glass for amateur crafts- 
men will soon be published by Harper & Bros. Making such windows offers a unique 
and fascinating project for children in art classes and in Sunday schools. 

This amazing new color for painting on glass not only has the scope of an artist’s 
palette in the great variety of tints, tones and shades that can be mixed and which may 
be opaque, translucent or transparent according to the effect desired, but pieces painted 
with it do not need to be “fired” in order to make the decoration resistant to abrasion, 
acids, alcohol and other chemicals. 


Just setting a painted object in an ordinary home oven and bringing it to 300 
degrees Fahrenheit for 15 minutes will insure a design against wear. Even this home 
baking. however, is not necessary unless the article is one that would frequently be 
washed, ‘such as drinking glasses, ash trays or table china. 


Introductory kits of ‘“Del-All” include 5 colors—red, yellow, blue, white, black 
and Trans-Mix, a transparent thinning medium—and sell for $1.75. Two-ounce jars 
of the individual colors cost 75c each. In 
October a larger and more complete set 
will be available. It is Dek-All No. 1280 
and will list for $3.00. This set will con- 
tain 5 large jars of color, ‘“Trans-Mix,” 
*Dek-All Cleaner.” Dek-All: Thinner, and a 
very helpful Design Instruction folder plus 
a brush. This complete set is recommended 
for all types of users. 


» 


Illustrations, reading from upper left: 


DEK-ALL is used in opaque white to make this 
striking design suggested for a glass block vase. 
MARY FRANCIS BURNS develops design for flat 
and curved areas using DEK-ALL in full opacity. 
| « 3 TIMES SQUARE comes to life in this “Stained 
windows with DEK-ALL offers unique and fasci- 
nating project for art classes and Sunday schools. 
A charming, simple design in blue motifs forming 
stripes with garland of pink r:bbon painted on 
earthenware cream and cugzr set with DEK-ALL. 
Ordinary wine flasks blossom into objects of art. 
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to decorate pottery, china, glass without firing 


ideal for school, homecraft, hobby, 


recreation and professional use 


Here’s a really professional-looking way to salvage old jars, bottles, glasses, 
etc., with glorious, bright, smooth-flowing colors. And, they will wash and 
wear, as Prang Dek-Alll colors are impervious to handling, and to water, 


effects are possible with the addition of a little 


Dek-All when air dried will withstand ordinary 
use satisfactorily. For hard wear, baking finished 
pieces in a regular kitchen oven at 300° for 15 


These versatile colors can be used on all glazed surfaces—dishes, mirrors, 
windows, trays, lamps, glass bowls, fired pottery, glazed pottery, metal, nov- 
elties, Christmas tree and other holiday ornaments. Lovely stained glass 
Transparent Mix. 
yo cyt : minutes will make the decoration permanent 
and stainproof. 
New... 
Introductory 


Set 


No. 1278 Dek-Alll introductory set 
contains 5 colors, 1 jar Transparent 
Mix, brush and directions. Price 
$1.75 postpaid. Also available 
in bulk 3/4 oz., 2 oz., and pints. 


FREE folder sent on request. Dept. D-2 


Dek-All box No. 1280 

5 3/4-oz. jars of color, cleaner, mixer, 
brush and large folder. Available Octo- 
ber 1. Get your order in early. 


New “OLD FAITHFUL” Catalog also 
available, showing complete OLD 
FAITHFUL line in color. Dept. D-2 
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FROM A KOCDACHROME ORIGINAL 
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The natural color photograph is rapidly becoming a respected channel of Crea- 
tine Art. The days when the photographer was looked upon with askance by 
fine artists is long past. lt is altogether conceivable the photograph will b 
recognised by future generations as a medium of artistic expression on a par 
with the painted picture. A special section of this issue is devoted to photog- 


raphy, with this in mind, 
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